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of terseness and clearness in arrangement of the great bulk of valuable 
subject-matter. Had he supplemented his volumes by an outline and 
index of the contents he would have added much to their practical 
usefulness. Aside from these minor defects we have in Kovalevsky's 
work a real and valuable contribution to sociology. 

Julius F. Hecker 
Columbia University 



American City Government. By Charles A. Beard. New York: 
Century Co., 1912. Pp. x-f-420. 

American City Government is, in the words of the author, "a survey 
of newer tendencies" in municipal government with special emphasis 
upon its economic and social functions. It is not intended as a pro- 
found or comprehensive treatise. Its real worth lies in the happy 
manner in which a popular presentation in terms of human interest of 
some modern city problems has been combined with a commendable 
degree of scientific accuracy. The general reader will here find a most 
interesting and valuable account of the interplay of the economic, 
social, political, and legal forces that condition municipal development 
and which is so essential to an intelligent appreciation of its problems. 
The volume should materially stimulate popular interest in municipal 
affairs. 

The work is divided into fourteen chapters dealing with such sub- 
jects as home rule, budgetary reform, public utilities, municipal owner- 
ship, crime and vice, tenement house problems, municipal recreation, 
and city-planning. The writer's treatment of home rule is especially 
strong, giving an excellent summary of the arguments pro and con and 
frankly admitting the difficulties of the problem. The writer's ability 
to popularize what is unusually dry and barren is best evidenced, 
perhaps, in his treatment of the city's budget in which the differences in 
the city's social efficiency resulting from an effective financial adminis- 
tration and the wasting of public funds are vividly set forth. In the 
final chapter, which deals with city-planning and municipal art, a 
convincing plea is made for social utility as the basis for all such work, 
while the superficiality of most efforts along this line is arraigned with 
telling effect. 

The whole work is characterized by a frankness and sanity that is 
both pleasing and persuasive. The continual insistence that municipal 
reform is only begun with the passage of appropriate legislation and that 
the great, unceasing conflict must be for its adequate enforcement is 
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both forceful and timely. That the mere passage of reform legislation 
is not a panacea for municipal ills is an idea which the public has seemed 
incapable of grasping but which the author has argued consistently and 
effectively. Finally, without minimizing the importance of local prob- 
lems, he takes the sound position that such problems are ultimately 
based upon fundamental, social, and economic evils which only the state 
and nation can successfully assail. Among these evils are long hours, 
low wages, and extensive periods of unemployment. "A great deal can 
be done by the city to make the living and working conditions within 
its borders better, but when the city has done its utmost, many of the 
fundamental evils will remain untouched at the real source" (p. 386). 

A few inaccuracies have crept into the work, as where the statement 
is made that a state legislature may at any time seize a municipal water 
plant and "transfer it to a private corporation on such terms as it may 
choose to provide" (p. 36). It would be quite difficult to find any legal 
authority for so startling a proposition. On the whole, however, the 
book is generally free from the inaccuracies, the superficiality, and the 
bias that too frequently characterize popular treatises of like nature, 
and it will undoubtedly fill a distinctive need. The usefulness of the 
volume is enhanced by an excellent index. The appendices contain an 
outline of sections for a model street railroad franchise, the recommenda- 
tions of the New York City Commission on Congestion, and a select, 
classified bibliography. 

Arnold B. Hall 

University op Wisconsin 



The Quest of the Best: Insights into Ethics for Parents, Teachers, and 
Leaders of Boys. By William DeWitt Hyde. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1913. Pp. vi-f-267. $1 .00 net. 

According to the author, boys are by nature slovenly, gluttonous, 
mischievous, lazy, prodigal, cowardly, untruthful, thieving, tardy, dis- 
orderly, vulgar, awkward, contentious, treacherous, conceited, licentious, 
vindictive, and murderous. The aim of the book is to show the ele- 
ment of good which these vices may indicate, the inefficiency of goodness 
by constraint and the efficiency of personal friendship and example in 
building up an inner control and the quest of what is best in the light of 
one's own largest good and the equal good of others and of all. 

One may take exception to the general indictment if it is made to 
carry more than the fact that adjustments to the social order are neces- 
sarily faulty in the immature by virtue of inexperience, poor example, 



